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The bankruptcy 
of a war policy 


CMINCE mid-August, 1933, 

both Rights and Lefts in 
the nation have advocated the 
same policy. Nothing the PPU 
could say could curb their 
enthusiasm for a war which 


would liberate Europe. 

- Now Rights and Lefts deplore the 
results of their own policy; the 
loudest are precisely the people who 
most loudly insisted that their’s was 
the only way. They were quite cer- 
tain that if they could have one 
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more war they could establish peace, 
and nobody is more insistent that 
they alone know how to put things 
right than the people who have put 
things wrong. 

The policy they have been 
advocating since the autumn of 1933 
‘thas been carried out to the fuli, 
Europe had to be liberated, and 
there was no known way of doing 
that except by building planes which 
would carry bombs to Berlin. 


Where they differed 


N all the years from 1933 till 1947 
there was only one minor point 

on which the Right and the Left had 
any differences; I recorded it in Peace 
News on June 26, 1942: Should we 
proceed to rebuild Europe whilst we 
were still destroying it, or go on 
winning the war as a full-time job 
and then proceed to rebuild Europe 
when it was all destroyed? Mr. 
Churchill, being at that time our 
spiritual leader, had declared for not 
thinking about the peace until after 
the war was won. 

Having destroyed Europe, Mr. 
Churchill now naturally feels that he 
is better fitted to rebuild it than any- 
one else. He has adopted the idea 


first put forward by the Duke of | 


Wellington after Waterloo. The 
Duke was all for a united Europe, 
but had to deplore the fact that the 
only man who might have united it 
was dying at St. Helena. 


Pilgrimage to Rome 


N the past week there has been 

an almost unanimous discovery 
that the Russian rulers are not nearly 
so nice as they were when King 
George sent them the Sword of 
Stalingrad. At least six papers to 
my knowledge have reported that 
Russia is a Communist country—that 
Marxism is practised as a religion, 
that Marxism postulates World 
Revolution, and that revolutions in 
a given country- can be achieved 
without armed intervention—that a 
fifth column inside a given country 
can achieve the desired proletarian 
dictatorship. 

But not content with discovering 
that, the Daily Mail has sent its 
commentator to Rome in order to 
discover if the Holy Roman Church 
has an ideology capable of stemming 
the flow of Communism. 

Simultaneous with the discovery that 
Russia believes in Marxism there has 
sprung up a fervent belief that Ger- 
many should be placed on her feet. 
Three years elapsed after the 1914-18 
war before Mr. Churchill assured us 
publicly that the prosperity of 
Europe was linked up with the pros- 
perity of Germany. 


Mr, Churchill knew that the 
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CONSCRIPTION? 


by ITHEL DAVIES 


OTHING exposes the hollowness of the pretensions of the 
Government in introducing peace-time conscription so much 
as their modification of the period of training from eighteen to 


twelve months. 

The Minister of Defence at 
the Co-operative Party Con- 
gress at Llandudno confessed 
that this was a _ concession 
forced upon the Government by 
the strength of the opposition 
to it in the House. — Mr. 
Churchill characterised this as 
“scuttling,” but that is nothing 
compared with the “scuttling ” 
which this Government has had to 
do of its principles and international 
faith in order to take this load on 
board the ship of State. 

This is a notoriously unpopular 
measure, and where it is not quite 
unpopular it is surrounded with mis- 
givings as to its necessity and_ its 
purpose and effect. There is a serious 
lack of unanimity behind it. Northern 
Ireland is left out of it: Scotland has 
objected to it: Wales will not have it. 


TROUBLE IN WALES 


Feeling in Wales is so universally 
hostile to it that its imposition upon 
Wales may well give the Govern- 
ment more trouble than it is worth. 
So intense is the feeling that the 
Conservative member for Cernarvon 
Boroughs, bowing to the storm, was 
obliged to vote against it, and I sus- 
pect that the Conservative member 
for Flintshire abstained for the same 
reason. Barely a third of the Welsh 
MPs voted for it. Churches and 
societies of all kinds are declaring 
their active opposition to it. 

Britain proposes to maintain 
its role as a great Power by putting 
forward this irritating measure and 
making the most serious inroad upon 


individual freedom since the Re- 
ligious Tests Acts. If there be one 
agency more than another which 


strikes at the roots of the liberty of 
the person it is such a measure as 
this, which subjects the individual to 
the unquestioned will of the State, 
reducing him to a condition of com- 
plete servility. If the State orders, 
so must he obey, and there is no room 
for his private judgment or opinion, 
except in so far as they happen to 
coincide with the will of the State. 

It is idle to pretend that it is 
democratic merely because other 
“democratic ” countries have it, for 
democracy, apart from becoming 
more and more of a sham, is nowhere 
fully established and is everywhere 


Russians believed in Marxism, but 


hoped to confine it to within the 
borders of Russia. Lord Temple- 
wood, in his anxiety to counter 


Marxism, says that we must make 
the British Zone in Germany a model 
of good government and wise recon- 
struction. Two years ago it had been 
decided that Germany must not be 
so prosperous as she was in 1939. 
She had to return to pre-Hitler 
standards, 


Which way of life? 


A PACIFIST commentator's busi- 
> ness is to promote peace. He 
must guard against every move 
seeking to create that mass madness 
which alone makes war possible, and 
T can think of no better way of 
doing that than by constantly point- 
ing out that the causes of war lie 
in the body of peace itself, and 
shouting the alarm at each move to- 
wards war. 

As I see things at the moment the 
issue as to whether the British way of 
life will be best served by linking 
up with Russia or with America is 
being befogged by Rights and Lefts. 
The real issue fordiscussion is the 
wav of life itself. Much of the mis- 
understanding in Peace News has 
arisen because of attacks on Russia’s 


actions, that to me is futile. It 
leaves Russia herself unmoved, and 
Russia’s idolators’ everywhere will 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6). 


hemmed about with all sorts of limi- 
tations alien to its spirit. 

It is not without significance that 
the leaders of the present Govern- 
ment have for some years now been 
instilling into the people and _ into 
their following the need to live and 
work for the State—the English 
National State. Is this measure the 
crowning achievement of their new 
found doctrine of National Socialism? 

The English National State is on 
the best reckoning an_ insignificant 
quantity in the face of the propor- 
tions of the actual and_ potential 
power-units with which it is con- 
fronted, a quantity which can but 
inadequately be augmented through 
enlarging the State power-unit into 
an imperial one. And the Labour 
Government has shown as clear a dis- 
position to regard the Empire and 
Commonwealth as the _ operational 
unit of England for all purposes as 
was the case with all the imperial 
Tories and Liberals from Disraeli on. 
Conscription in England will not help 
unless it is supplemented by  con- 
scription throughout the Empire. Is it 
intended to produce this effect by 
giving the lead as to what is ex- 
pected of them? 


ECONOMIC PROFLIGACY 


The fact that conscription is intro- 
duced in the middle of one of the most 
critical economic situations — this 
country has ever known requires a 
good deal of explaining. The ex- 
planation may not be far to seek. 
The drive for increased exports 
which the Government may be able 
to maintain for a while longer will 
inevitably slow down and_ collapse 
the nearer Europe and other coun- 
tries approach to normalcy through 
their industrial and economic re- 
equipment. The result will be long 
lines of unemployed. But =the 
Government intends, no doubt, to 
blunt the edge of that by schemes of 
industrial training for the conscripts 
which - will be linked up with the 
Government's industrial planning re- 
quirements. It is one of the direct- 
ives of economic profligacy. 

All that I have said would afford 
the Government no __ justification. 
There may, and, I think, must, be 
more powerful _ reasons. It was 
suggested in the debate on the 
Second Reading by more_ than one 
opponent that it is the price we 
have to pay for sheltering under the 
American umbrella; that the United 
States will come in to maintain 


AN FSU ambulance in action during the recent Indian riots in Calcutta. 
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British imperial outposts and in- 
terests on this condition or on some 
condition which we could not fulfil 
except by means of conscription. Is 
there a secret agreement about this 
either by the Foreign Office or the 
Military Chiefs? It is noteworthy 
that such a suggestion was neither 
challenged nor denied by the Minister 
of Defence in replying to the debate. 
We are left to guess. But even had 
he denied it we know how profusely 
statesmen lie about such things .as 
they lied about the secret agreements 
at Yalta. 


More probable, though no one 
seems to have suggested it, is the 
presence of a secret agreement tucked 
away in the recent entente with 
France, signed with a great éclat at 
Dunkirk by the Foreign Minister en 
route to the Moscow Conference! In 
this connection the Minister of De- 
fence was not silent for he made 
reference to our obligations towards 
France, saying, in effect, how vital 
it was for our defence that we should 
be able to throw our whole weight 
in with France if we should again 
be involved together in a common 
cause on the Continent of Europe. 


THE NEW ENTENTE 


If France is to rely on her entente 
we must be able to come to her 
aid at the onset of any attack upon 
her, so that it can never again be 
said of us, as has been said in the 
two last wars, that we did not pull 
with France in the same measure of 
military strength. And France 
bases her military organisation on 
conscription, and has done so _ for 
generations. Nothing could be more 
natural from her point of view and 
from her experience in two wars. 


The Labour Government, whose 
leaders once so derisively denounced 
Premier Baldwin for his doctrine that 
our defences are on the Rhine. have 
now swallowed that self-same 
doctrine, if only because we are now 
committed to the security policy of 
France in which the Rhine is rerarded 
as the natural defence frontier of 
France as a European Power. 

The Government’s record so far is 
at no. point inspiring and_ their 
support in the country is not so re- 
assuring as to enable them to ride 
rough-shod over all the liberties of 
the people with immunity. And they 
certainly did not receive, nor did they 
seek, any mandate from the people 
to enable them to fasten the chains 
of State-power upon the youth of this 
country. Is this another leaf from 
Premier Baldwin’s testament of re- 
armament? If there were anything 
for which a clear mandate was neces- 
sary and desirable it was conscription. 
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The work of a group from the central Friends Service Unit in Calcutta 
who went into the surrounding mob-wrecked villages is described on 
page three. 
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DILEMMA 


rNHE most interesting discussion of 

conscription to come our way is 
contained in the cunrent issue (No. 
284) of The Christian News Letter. 
In the course of this, “ The thing that 
ought most to concern Christians,” 
Kathleen Bliss writes, “ig not so 
much thz unimaginable horrors that 
will be visited, if war comes, on our 
own cities and on those we love, but 
the fact that in waging war by mod- 
ern methods we shall be guélty of the 
unspeakable sin in thle sight of God 
of large-scale, ruthless and indis- 
criminate slaughter and torture of 
our fellow human beings.” 

“Why then shrink,” she asks a little 
later, “ from the conclusion, which is 
surely obvious, that the Chistian can 
have no part in war or preparations 
for war? The answer is that just 
because war waged with modern 
weapons can be nothing’ but man’s 
impious defiance of God’s purpose 
and an act of blasphemy against his 
creation, the obligation of the Christi- 
an is to do everything in his power to 
avert war. There can be no certainty 
that, political realities Dbiing what 
they are, a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament is the means _ best 
calculated to prevent the outbreak of 
war. In the intricate game of powher- 
politics military weakness may 
provide just the temptation necessary 
to provoke aggression. 

The dilemma which Kathleen Bliss 
thus formulates is a neal one, and one 
which every sincere pacifist must 
have pondered long and painfully. 
We ourselves have repeatedly emphas- 
ised inthis column that propaganda 
for pacifism is not necessarily propa- 
ganda for peace, any more than 
propaganda for peace jis necessarily 
propaganda for pacifism. A vast ac- 
cession of signatories to the so-called 
Peace Pledge might perfectly well, 
by upsetting thlz balance of power, 
precipitate international war. 

And yet we continue to propagate 

pacifism... Why ? The answer can be 
given in Kathleen Bliss’s own words: 
“Nothing can save humanity but 
whole-hzarted dedication to life and 
vehement resistance to the forces of 
death.” We feel that dedication to 
lifle cannot be whole-hearted if it is 
accompanied by preparation for the 
systematic extermination of our 
fellow human beings. The reverence 
for life in ourselves is outraged, and 
eventuaNy stultified, by such prepar- 
ation. 
_ Therefore, we predict, even if peace 
is preserved by such means, it will 
turn out to be such peace as Hitler 
imposed on the Continent of Europe 
(which Continental opacifists re- 
sisted); at best, such peace as the 
British imposed on ‘India (which 
Indian pacifists resisted) — what 
Gandhi called “the peace of a vast 
prison-house.” 

If it were true that “ the obligation 
of the Christian is to do everything 
in his power to avert war,” it was the 
obligation of the Chmistian, in 1939, 
to advocate unconditional surrender 
to Hitler’s @amands. Yet not even 
The Christian News-Letter did that. 
It realised that, worse than the ob- 
jective horrors of war, was 
acquiescence in the repudiation of 
Christian ethics . Wl realise that 
too—we dio not believe in peace at any 
price. We maintain, in fact, that 
“the thing that ought most to con 
cern Christians” is not so much the 
“unimaginable horrors” war will 
bring as the “unspeakable sin” of 
inflicting these horrors—or training 
our young men to. inflict them. There 
are worse things than war, and one 
of them is waging war. 

This being tha case, we contend 
that the obligation of the Christian 
is, first of all, not merely to refuse, 
but to insist “ that thee nation should 
refuse. to participate in another war 
and therefore logically disarm and 
abandon conscription”? — whatever 
the probable consequences; and only 
secondly, within the limitation which 
that prescribes, “ do evervthing in his 
power to avert war.” Vehement re- 
sistance to the forces of death is the 
precondition of whole-hearted dedi- 
cation to life. 


‘General de Gaulle’s 
bid for power 


by E. V. TEMPEST 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S challenge is not to be dismissed 

lightly. Like Mr. Churchill, he knows how to appeal to 
He believes in himself as the symbol of 
France, and this gives him overwhelming self-confidence. 300,000 
people have already joined his Rally. 


the national tradition. 


De Gaulle hag timed his return to 
politics very cleverly. President 


Truman had just announced that the 
United States would Jead a world- 
wide anti-Communist alignment. The 
United States Ambassador was on de 
Gaull2’s platform, and heard de 
Gaulle declare that Communism “ is 
the new tyranny which the United 
States and France will be in agree- 
ment to oppose.” 

Another factor on which de Gaulll2 
ean rely is the immense political in- 
fluence of the Vatican. Although 
Church dignitaries were conspicuous 
by their absence from his platform, 
there is abundant evidence that this 
was a tactical abstention. There is 
also the Fascist underground move- 
ment which will- support de Gaulle 
whether he wants their suppor$ or not. 

The next elections are not due for 
four years. Therefore, d2 Gaulle 
immediate aim must be the break- 
up of the present coalition. What is 
likely to be the reaction of the Par- 
liamentary parties ? 


Why they follow 


The Right-wing PRL (Party of 
Republican Liberty) and thi: Indepen- 


dent Republicans will follow de 
Gaulle. They badly need a personal- 
ity. Many Radical Socialists will 


also support him, in spite éf Herriot, 
because their fear of Communism is 
stronger than their doctrinaire Re- 
publicanism. 

The MRP (Popular Republican 
Movement) is more doubtful. M. 
Robert Lecourt, President of this 
Parliamentary Group, has been some- 
what adverse in his criticism. But 
the Roman Catholic influence is strong 
in MRP circles, and may split the 
unity of the Party. 

The attitude of the Socialist Party 
is not as certain as would appear at 
first sight. 'M. Blum has stated, 
“The Socialist Party will without 
hesitation and without reserve stand 
by the Republic... de Gaulle con- 
cealg under a mystical unity what is 
really an act of division.” But there 
ig an element even in the Socialist 
Party which will avoid every occasion 
of unity with Communism. And de 
Gaulle’s manosuviizs cannot be de- 
feated in this Parliament without a 
common Socialist-Communist Front. 

Is it possible to estimate with any. 
accuracy the strength and prospects 
of the Communist Party? Here 
Englishmen must be warned by past 
errors. 


I visited France every year between 
the two wars, and can claim a fairly 
intimate knowledge of French poli- 
tical opinion. The average English- 
man’s pre-war ignorance of French 
politics was frightening. The Bnit- 
ish tourist went to amuse himself. The 
business man went to make money. 
He met his agent (or industrialist) 
in his office or café, where their 
political talk was boulevard gossip of 
the narrowest “class” type, usually 
ending jin shocked astonishment that 
Labour in France was demanding im- 
provicd conditions and wages. Similar 
demands in England had been ac- 
cepted as reasonable a generation 
ago. 


Hysterical fear 


At the time of the Popular Front 
the fear of Comrhunism in these 
circles was hysterical. The “congés 
pavés quinze” (fifteen days’ holiday 
with pay) was condemned outright as 
Communist legislation! It is now 
more important than ever that 
Englishmen should be adequately in- 
formed. 

Three weeks ago in Paris I met 
Fernand Grenier, the Secpetary of 
the Parliamentary Communist Group. 
H2 is fairly well-known in England, 
as he visited us in 1943 as a repre- 
sentative of the French Resistance, 
and became a Minister in de Gaulle’s 
Provisional Government. 

Grenier gave me two or three 
illustrations of the significance today 
of French Communism. The present 
Chamber is the first to which worn 
deputies have been rdturned. 
thirds of the women elected are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 
Amongst them are some of the out- 
standing figures in French Women’s 
movements, and two women deputies 
bear names which are honoured b> 
vond party circles. Mdme. Peri and 
Mdme. Vaillant Coutourier. 

Also the Overseas Deputies from 
the French Colonial Empire ‘hav 
joined the Communist bloc, although 
elected to the Chamber without a 
Party label The_recent stand on In- 
do-China by the Communist Party is 
a sign of a new attitude towards 
Fr:nch Imverialism by the flargest 
Party in France. 

Including one or two such small 
groups, the Communist Party can 
count on the votes of 200 deputies, as 
compared with 160 MRP members, 
and 101 Socialists. | 

By virtue of their numbers, Com- 


And then there was — 
none? 


| NCE upon a time there were many 
plans for preventing war. Last 


week PN published a striking cartoon 
“ Prussia obliterated.”. World War 1 was 
fought to obliterate Prussianism. Now we 
appear satisfied to obliterate Prussia as a 
coloured patch on the map, whilst it reappears 
everywhere else in other forms! 

Reliance on power was never before so 
universal or fundamental a factor of human 
faith and works; and never was power of 
such frightful destructibility. Yet the little 
nations still talk in terms of armies as a 


“guarantee of security,” aping the Great 
Powers who vie with each other to produce 
the ‘ideal new weapon, and feel safe only 


in the possession of ‘“‘ advanced bases for 
instant use.” 

Meanwhile we read of the 
held op” and “no_ possibility of UNO 
stopping a major war.” After World Wat 1 
the only alternative to Great-Power-politics 
was held to be ‘collective security.” Mr. 
Churchill suggested that the League of 
Nations idea included ‘readiness to die or 
to send others to die for the advancement of 
the great causes of mankind.” So after 
World War 2 UNO was to be provided with 
still sharper teeth. Now this last illusory 
means of keeping peace seems to he going. 
Then like the end of the ten little nigger 
boys there was none—except as Wilfred 
Wellock wrote in Commentary last week: 
“TO CUT OUT A NEW WAY, THE WAY 
OF PACIFISM WHICH ABANDONS POWER- 
POLITICS ” Help us to convince others that 
it is the only way left. 


MAUD ROWNTREE, 
CORDER CATCHPOOL. 
Joint Treasurers. 


Contributions to HQ Fund since May 2: 
£3 Os. 6d. Year’s total to date: £109 4a. 2d. 
Donations to the fund should be aent, marked 
‘‘Headquarters Fund,’ to the Treasurer at 
Dick Sheppard Honse, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


munists meet as a Parliamentary 
Party in the famous Salllz Colbert, 
and have other privileges customary 
to the laygest party in the Chamber. 
In this dignified room the busts of 
Colbert and Victor Hugo on either 
side of the rostrum face thly Commun- 
ist deputies. The ghosts of these two 
distinguished patriots probably re- 


gard the Communists with more 
sympathy than d2 Gaulle and his 
followers! 


A young party 


The age average (under forty) of 
the Communist members is the low- 
est in the Chamber. All Members 
are formed into specialist study 
groups, which gives to the Party 
Notice Board. the appearance of a 
School in Social and Political econ- 
omy. Members in thls French 
Chamber are paid as in England, but 
every Communist deputy gives two 
thirds of his salary as Representative 
to a common Party fund. This means 
the sacrifice of 20,000 out of -30,000 
francs monthly salary. 

this hardworking disciplined 
group and thl2 million Party members 
behind it lies the main obstacle to any 
personal dictatorship. Its members 
have gained considerably during the 
past year in Parliamentary technique 
and self-confidend>. It ig the gpinion 
of many Frenchmen outside the 
Party that de Gaulle’s bid for power 
will result in consolidating, and in 
the long run increasing, the power 
of the Communist Party. 


Conscription & Democracy 


rPPHE majority decision of our AGM 

to ignore the Conscription Law is 
a grave one, and there are weighty 
objections to it. 

But the contention that we are de- 
fying a democratic decision is not 
valid 

This Government has no mandate 
for conscription in peace-time, and if 
a free vote were taken, it is doubtful 
whether a majority would support 
conscription. Moreover, the foreign 
policy which has led to conscription 
and to the starvation of half Europe 
wag decided at Yalta and Potsdam, 
without consulting Parliament. 

I have challenged many times, 
audiences in the open air and else- 
where to name one important de- 
cision on foreign policy the last thirty 
yéaars which has been discussed and 
decided by thl2 House of Commons. A 
little clique of officials with a hand- 
ful of Cabinet Ministers fix our fate 
and ‘we call this “ democracy.” 

RICHARD LEE. 


Westgate, 
Stone Park, Coventry. 


Gaol or forces? 


WE HAVE surely decided long 

a ago that such an Act is itself 
immoral, and it surely follows that 
the right thing to do is to aim at its 
destruction. Experience has shown 
us that acd2ptance of “ conditions” 
cannot be effective in destroying the 
measure, and we are left with only 


one alternative, and for jits accept- 
ance wi pressed at the AGM. 
There is much talk of the wrong- 
ness of our asking young men to go 
to gaol. We do not do that as an ob- 
ject, but are prepared to accept that 
it would probably be the consequenaz 
of an absolute stand. If the stand 
was large enough this would not 
follow, and the various categories of 
exemption allowed by the Act show 
a fear of the united resistance. The 


LETTERS 


masses do not want conscription, and 
their reluctance, if mobilised by our 
jead, may prove the decisive factor 
in ending this measure. 

As for the youths who may have 
to go to gaol, it has been learned 
from experience that gaol does not do 
much Harm to a man who goes there 
from principle. If we do not ask 
youth to be prepared to do this, we 
are facilitating the working of th 
Act and in so doing sending millions 
of men into the armed forces, where 
we believe as pacifists, they will come 
to harm: Certainly greater danger 
besets these many than besets~ the 


who may go to gaol. 
cory 4 JACK SUTHERLAND. 


152 Camberwell Rd., S.E.5. 


Obedience to the Decalogue 


MPHE REV. FOLEY’S reply to my 
= letter of April 11 has deliberate- 


ly diverted attention from my central 
point which was that the policy of 
the Christian Church should be con- 
sistently to preach obedience to the 
decalogue. Instead of which it con- 
tinues to put the interests of the State 
first. Hence it condones the breaking 
of the sixth comandment iin war time 
and now proposes- that adulterers, 
like the droppers of atom bombs, 
should be “ forgiven,” instead of in- 
sisting that, as Christians, they shoulg 
refrain from their wrong-doing. 


Surely even the Church cannot be 
so blind about the facts of human life 
as to suppose that the case of the Mag. 
dalene is comparable with that of the 
average broken marriage In that 
ease a truly repentant woman was 
forgiven by an entirely impersonal 
judge who stipulated that she “sinned 
no more.” The wronged partner in 
the majority of divorce cases:is in no 
position to get such assurance from 
the “sinner” who seldom repents of 
this particular sin, though he (or she) 
may dislike some of the consequences. 


Sins are only genuinely forgiven _ 


when given up. Any lesszr forgive- 
ness is either sentimentality or con- 
donation ‘for some worldly or perhaps 
affectional consideration, and it is 
doubtful whether a marriage thus held 
together is truly ethical or beneficial 
to the children brought up in such an 
atmosphere. 
ESME WYNNE-TYSON. 

Kildare, 

Sydney Gardens, Bath. 
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PEACE COMES TONORTH HAMCHADI 


VENTS in India during the 
past nine months have 
been overshadowed by a series 
of riots of a most ferocious 
nature. In August, 1946, there 
occurred what came to be 
generally known as the Great 
Caleutta Killing; in - October 
East Bengal was the scene of 
more rioting followed by a yet 
worse outbreak in Bihar, and 
now it has spread to the Punjab. 


It is not my intention to dwell on 
all these horrors, there is no necess- 
ity for that, but we of the West 
would do well to think again before 
we express tco much righteous in- 
dignation at the cruelty and_ the 
foolishn.ss of those Hindus and Mus- 
lims of India who have indulged in 
this slaughter and all that goes with 
it 


The responsibility 


There are reasons for what has 
happened, but one thing is certain, 
the blame cannot be fixed on any one 
group. For we all have a share of 
the responsibility. Again, whatever 
it is in man that makes him capable 
of sinking to the depths as well as 
reaching to the heights operates in 
the East as much as in the West, and 
individuals must bear their burden 
of the blame. 

In view of all this, we come to the 


GORDON MUIRHEAD 


This article throws a spotlight 
on one of the Friends Service 
Unit’s many efforts in India. 
Since it might be expected that 
an independent India would feel 
no need fer a team of chiefly 
British and American workers. 
it ig interesting to note that both 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru have 
assured the unit that its work 
will be just as valuable in the 
future, and its workers just as 
welcome. 


point where we ask ourselv2s, “What 
can we do about it?” In the middle 
of a riot we may be able to tend the 
wounded, feed the hungry and cloth 
the needy. We can assist in ali these 
good works, but ar: they enough ? 
Clearly they are not. 

Because this was realised, a group 
of Indians, Americans and British 
(one of many groups which were ac- 
tive in Bengal at that time) got to- 
gether in a remote corner of East 
Bengal to try to do something more. 
In spite of communal riots, they felt 
keenly the futility of it all, the arti- 
ficiality of so-called communal 
differences. And so in November 
1946 these people pitched a camp in 
the village of North Hamchadi in a 
country of tall betl:] nut trees and 
waving palms; of rivers, boats and 
fishermen, a setting of peace. And 
yet, behind the beauty of it all lay 
devastated homesteads and a people 
with fkar in their hearts. 


PACIFISM AND RUSSIA 


HE form of the struggle in 
which pacifism will find 
itself engaged during the next 
few years is plainer today than 
in 1937. Then, while the vast 
majority of us were fully aware 
that on the one hand we were 
committed to oppose fascism, 
and, on the other, we were com- 
mitted to oppose national war, 
because it reinforces fascism, 
the chaos of international poli- 
tics made the shape of events 
unpredictable. 

We knew perfectly well that a 
government which had actively sup- 
ported Hitler and Franco might very 
well lead us into a European war 
against Fascism, or equally well 
decide that its interests would 


be served better by a deal with Fas- 
cism and a crusade against Russia. 


Rules of interpretation 


Either course could be justified, so 
long as the technique of justification 
was based on a parade of atrocities, 
because the record of atrocities com- 
mitted by every major power since 
1914 was fully adequate to enrage 
the publr and deceive libertarian 
opinion. We wene able then and in 
subsequent years to formulate our 
attitude, and our rules of imterpre- 
tation were these; 

Libertarian wars conducted by cyn- 
tcal governments are invariably 
fraudulent—they could be justi- 
fiied against any great power or 
group of powers now existing: 

The power selected by the lhber- 
tarian-militarists for their cru- 
sade will depend wholly on 
considerations of self-interest 
and foreign policy: 

Atrocities are a general character 
of power institutions and when 
they are cited by a Government 
as ground for war, their purpose 
is to prepare the conscience of 
the public for more actions of 
the same sort: 

That pacifism and freedom have 
not conflicting interests, but the 
same interest; to oppose all ty- 
ranny, and to oppose all war 
waged on a national basis be- 
cause it is the instrument of 
tyranny. 

History hag so signally vindicated 
these beliefs in thle past that the de- 
monstration of 1938-44 should have 
been needless. 

Now owe face exactly the same situ- 
ation again. We know very well that 


the preparation of a crusade against 
Russia by the men who dropped the 
atomic bombs, massacred civilians, 
deserted the millions of ex-prisoners 
of fascism whose liberation was 
dangled in front of our noses to make 
the atrocities worth while, does not 
indicate a change of heart. If they 
fight Russia it will not be because 
they hate tyranny or desire freedom. 

The four selfless idealists who are 
now conducting the peace talks are 
the fruits of victory and the repre- 
sentatives of the concept of freedom 
for which we have been asked to ac- 
quiesce in war. Those who see any- 
thing to choose between them must 

make their choice upon the kind of 
atrocity which they think most venial 
—do you prefer murder or false pre- 
tences, arson or picking of pockets, 
thugs or humbugs ? 


Behind them stand th: universal 
victims—the peoples of the world— 
whose pressure in this country has 
humanised our treatment of Germany, 
got us out of India, and in America 
has gone far to smash _ military 
conscription. We know that without 
heroic efforts now they will buy the 
whole thing again tomorrow — the 
bombs, the toilet-paper oratcry, arbit- 
rary suppression of liberty, and {a 
new settlement by new buffoons at a 
level closer to the level of tyranny 
made absolute. 


Not ready for aggression 


We know that Russia, wounded by 
iby the prolonged occupation of her 
territory, is not yet ready for agress- 
ive war. Thla hopes of Stalinism rest 
Jargely in postponing overt fighting 
until America reaches her slump and 
na period of unrestricted class -war, 


and until Russia herself achieves 
equality of armament. 
American power-institutions are 


equally bent on exploiting the bomb 
while it is unique, and restoring a 
war economy before their financial 
edifice collapses. Aggression from 
the West is therefore more likely to- 
day than later: the only factor which 
delays it is the time interval required 
to work up public acquiescence. That 
process has now begun. 

Our duty as pacifists is to state 
that issue clearly. We may not 
succeed in making the English 
public see that no war against Russia 
can be based on anything but the 
same swindle as the anti-Fascist war, 
and that, whatever results, tyranny 
will be reinforced, but we have no 
excuse for failing to make the 


attempt. 
ALEX COMFORT. 


The problem was 
how to go about try- 
ing to reconcile com- 
munities, how to get 
those Hindus who had 
escaped or fled, to live 
again with their Mus- 
lim neighbours. The 
outlook was not entire- 
dy black, there were 
still a few Hindus Lv- 
ing in the area, there 
wenz Muslims who had 
been known to protect 


their Hindu friends 
when the riots took 
place. 


As a first step some 
of the leading Mus- 
lims of the village were 
approached, and they, 
expressed their desire 
to help their Hindu 
brothers and said that 
they wanted them to 
return. Some of the 
Hindus from the vi- 
lage, many of whom 
were then living in re- 
fugee camps in a 
nearby town, expressed 
their willingness to re- 
turn. They needed as- 
suranees that they 
would be lcoked aftzr 
for a while, that they 
would get food and 
the grants which they 
had been promised as 
compensation for their losses. 

It was an uphill struggh. The 
refugees wire naturally frichtened 
and there were other el:ments at 
work which did not want them to re- 
turn. But finally, one evening we 
loaded up our first few families with 
all their belongings on to a military 
truck which we had borrowed. with- 
out any armed escort, and set off. 
We were late starting, and the road 
was bad, so bad that even in a jeep 
it was never possible to cov:r that 
nine miles of road in less than 40 
minutes. And then iit started to 
rain, a thing it should never do at 
that tim: of the year. Nevertheless, 
we arrived and unloaded, and after 
a few days these first pioneers were 
back in their homes, and the sun wes 
shining. 


Help with rations 


Having made the initial step other 
refugees fallowed, some with our 
help, others on their own étnitiative. 
We then had to ensure that the: 1- 
ceived their food rations regularly 
from the Government Officers? we 
helped them to apply for and obtain 
thls grants to which they were en- 
titled, we opened a medical chinic, and 
distributed clothing and ran a milk 
canteén for the children, under fhe 
supervision of the villagers them- 
selves. 

Above all, we tried to get Hindus 
and Muslims to work together. They 
formed a joint Peace Committee, and 
were careful to see that it did not 
just talk.” It did constructive work; 
settled disputes. distributed clothing 
and helped rastore stolen property. 


Hospitable people 


Public meetings were held at whch 
both communities were present. We 
made friends with our neighbours, 
and would often visit their houses, 
and this was not at all difficult, be- 
cause one cannot imagine a more 
hospitable people. 

_ The young boys of both communi- 
ties wette got together to ciear out 
tanks, which are oftdn the only 
source of water supply. Working 
together is often a wonderful means 
of getting to understand one sete Was | 

One of our most valuable assets was 
the fact that we in the Camp were & | 
very mixed collection of Hindus | 
and Muslims, Americans and Brit- 
ish, all working and living together, 
dividing the work up and giving each 
mreimber a specific job to do. 

Some of the villagers were sus- 
picious at first, and so were same of 
the relief workers belonging to other 
organizations working in the neigh- 
bourhood, but finally we were accept- 
ed for what We were, and at the very 
least, people probably thought that 
there was no harm in us. 

Occasionally there would be 
rumours of disagreements between 
political leaders in Delhi or else- 
where, and the pedple would begin to 
talk of the possibility of more trouble 


“We. 
These Children have just collected their 
milk from the Unit’s distributing centre. 


. ran a milk canteen.” 


soon, and say that in any event no 
permanent rmprovement in_ the 
position ould take place until the 
the leaders had settled their differ- 
ends. 


Begin from the bottom 


At such times one often felt that 

what we were trying to do was a 
hopeless task, but I remember the re- 
mark of one Governm:nt official who 
had real concern for the people: “If 
everything goes wrong at the top. 
we must just do what we can in a 
small way and begin from the 
bottom.” 

Whilst many of the poor peole had 
their houses destroyrd, some of us 
felt that thene was a large element 
of economic unrest in the riots. Ad- 
mittedly the Muslims were rousi:d by 
appealing to their religious feelings, 
but there is no doubt that the pros- 
pect of looting a large zemindar’s 
(andlord’s) house was‘ oft:n a great 
attraction. 


Unwanted neighbours 


During the whole of our time in 
the village, we received a ‘great deal 
of help in the way of transport of 
personne] and supplies from thiz Mali- 
tary, but it was never necessary to 
ask for any other help from them. 
Soon after we had moved into the 
village we heard that a _ military 
camp som: miles away was likely to 
move -lmost next door to us. We 
felt that this weuld seriously hamper 
our work, because the Muslims would 
inevitably be suspicious of our mo- 
tives, just at a time when we had 
gained the confidence of a few of 
them. We were able to approach the 
proper officers and put the cas2 to 
them with the result that the camp 
wos not moved. 

At the end of four months nearly 
all the refugees had returned, and 
thiz camp was finally closed. It may 
be that we only scratched the surface 
of the whole problem, and that the 
effects will not be very lasting, but 
we o2n only say that we tried. It 
was encouraging to receive a petition 
signed by both Hindus and Muslims 
asking us to stay on for a while 
longer, but this we were unable to do. 
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THESE GERMANS 
DO NOT STARVE 


ITHOUT denying the fact that thousands of Germans are 
going to die from undernourishment and diseases such as 
tuberculosis, etc., during the forthcoming weeks, I also saw, on 
my visit to Germany, that a small percentage of the population 


will never starve. 


These are the people who deal on the black- 


market, and who are able to pay the enormous prices for food, 
which I mention later on in this article. 


It would be wrong to classify these 
Germans as dishonest people, as 
black marketeers who only live on 
their wits and refuse to work for a 
living. The blacx market in this 
Germany of 1947 has become a life 
necessity. To live on the calories 
which the various occupation authori- 
ties distribute to the Germans is an 
impossibility. 

There is® certainly no official black 
market, and the open bargaining and 
exchanging of goods in the Tiergar- 
ten in Berlin has disappeared. Only 
in the American sector of Berlin, in 
Zehlendorf, is an official bargaining 
centre established. 


Black-market whisky 


But I went to see the unofficial 
black market in Berlin. On _ the 
second day I visited a former school! 
pal of mine: as I left the entrance of 
the hotel, an elderly woman ap- 
proached me and enquired in a very 
quiet voice if I wanted to buy a bottle 
of whisky which she was_ holding 
under her overcoat. Although I 
wasn’t interested in buying anything, 
I asked her the price and she said 150 
Reichsmark.* I replied that it was 
too expensive; but in comparison with 
the black market prices in Berlin the 
whisky was Retually very cheap. 

Fifteen minutes later I was sitting 
in a very comfortable warm room at 
my friend’s place. When I asked him 
how he managed to get such a warm 
room, and if he had enough coal, he 
replied— Here in Berlin you can get 
everything, if you know the right 
sources. I exchanged 4lb. of coffee 
for coal and special wood. The only 
thing is that you must be able to get 


by 
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some coffee, cigarettes, soap, tea or 
any food or luxury stuff which Ger- 
many is not producing.” 

“ And how do you get these food or 
luxury articles,” I asked. “It all 
depends in which sector of Berlin you 
live. If you live in the British or 
American section, it isn’t difficult to 
get acquainted with a British soldier 
or a GJ. They are decent fellows, 
they like to visit German families ani 
German housewives know how to give 
the soldier abroad a little comfort in 
the home, and they are very thankful 
to give or send special food parcels in 
return. 

“These food parcels from England 
and America have saved thousands of 
lives in Germany. In the French 
sector for instance, French soldiers 
are billeteqd in German houses and 
with German families and although 
the French soldiers don’t like to mix 
with Germans they always share 
some of their rations with the fami- 
lies with whom they are staying. If 
the British or the G.I. soldier is living 
with Germans in a house they cer- 
tainly ¢o the same.” 

I asked the black market prices of 
the various food and luxury goods. 

“The black market prices certainly 
vary from time to time—at present 
the value of a British cigarette is 5 to 
6 Reichsmark and the prices of an 
American cigarette is 8 Reichsmark.” 

“ What about German cigarettes” ] 
interrupted him. 

“ About 2.50 Rm. and in the British 


AT THE OTHER END 


Relief team distributes ‘‘Save 
Europe Now” parcels 


Nh ANY times before they came had 
=! discussion taken place in the 
Relief Team about how best to dis- 
tribute the “ Save Europa Now ” par- 
eels. When, after many weeks they 
did not come, it began to be feared 
that they never would arrive. Then 
teams were notified that they were to 
collect their first allocation of the 
long ayaited, undesignated parcels 
arly in Aprit along with the rest of 
their Relief Supplies for the month. 

There were exactly one hundred 
for the Quaker Relief Team in Sol- 
ingzn, mostly in good condition and 
all intact, but they had been specially 
selected, and the broken ones put on 
one side. Of these, some had been so 
loosely and insecurely packed that 
they had suffered serious damage in 
transit and could not be given away 
in that condition. Others, not actu- 
ally broken open were slowly losing 
their contents—flour, sugar, tea, etc. 
—through torn outer wrappings or 
damaged cartons. _ 

Odd parcels contained only choco- 
late and did not seem euitable for 
distribution to a family. These were 


WHAT CAN | DO? 
You can read the PPU 
Service Symposium — 


"WHAT CAN | DO ?’ 
1s. 


containing nine 
chapters by experts 
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given ‘to children’s homes. 

The rest were handed to the Town 
Welfare Workers or Health Visitors 
to give to the most needy families in 
their districts. 

In Solingen and Remscheid, the 
two towns served by the Team, there 
are 30 such social workers, each of 
iwhom jis nesponsible for family case- 
work in a given district in which she 
knows all the poorest families intim- 
ately. Many of these women have 
been in the same area for®a number 
of years, and are consequently by far 
the best agents through whom to give 
the food parcels to the populace. At 
the same time, fit ensures a fairly 
wide distribution of them over thie 
whole of the area for which the Team 
is responsible. It means of course, 
that each Health Visitor receives 
very few parcels each time, but it is 
worth much to be certain that they 
all go where the need is indisputably 
greatest. 

The Health Visitors agreed to in- 
vite the recipients of the parcels to 


write letters of acknowledgement to | 


the senders so that permanent con- 
tacts might be made, and in the hope 
that these plsople will meceive regular 
food gifts. By this means, too, it is 
hoped the Teams’ efforts at reconcili- 
ation will be furthered, and the bond 
of good-will between the Germans 
and the British strengthened. 

The same method of distribution 
will be adopted for the second allo- 
eation of parcels—about 40 in all— 
collected ‘recently, Again, several 
packages were badly broken. It seems 
a dreadful pity that for want of a 
little more careful packing, valuable 
supplies should be wasted. Tie need 
for too much paper and string rather 
than too little cannot be over- 
emphasised. 


ALEXANDER BRYAN. 


sector the Germans receive now 40 
cigarettes per month, the highest 
figure in the whole of Germany.” 

Next we came to food prices, these 
were some of them: 


1 Ib. Butter .............cceeeee 300-500 Rm. 
1 Ib. Coffee .. 575-600 ,, 
! Loaf ........... «. 40- 50 

1 Loaf (white) .. 320-350 

1 tb. Sugar .. ... 80-100 

1 Ib. Bacon ...... = .. 280-350 ,, 

) bar of Chacolate ............ 50- 60 ,, 


You are able to buy a wireless for 
2,000 to 3,000 Rm., in other words, 
you can get a portable wireless or 
typewriter for 4lb. or 5lb. of coffee. 
If we make such comparisons we be- 
gin to realise the real state of the 
Germén currency two years after the 
end of the war. “There are not 
many Germans,” my friend concluded, 
“who can afford to pay such prices, 
therefore you will understand that 
the average German must be under- 
nourished; and that his living stand- 
ard is even lower than the living 
standard of former politica] prisoners 
in Nazi Germany between the years 
1933 and 1939.” 


The rations 


The Germans who have to live on 
the ration system, that has _ been 
introduced in Berlin and in the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany, receive on 
ration card No. 1: 30 grams. lard per 
day and 600 grams. bread; on No. 2: 
15 grams. lard and 500 grams. bread; 
on No. 3: 10 grams. lard and 400 


AS WAR MADE THEM 


e THE Japanese in this book 
are as war made them, not 
as God did, and the same is true 
of the rest of us. We are not 
pleasant people here, for the 
story of war is always the story 
of hate; it makes no difference 
with whom one fights. The hate 
destroys you spiritually as the 
fighting destroys you bodily.” 

With- the above extract from 
the preface, Time concludes its 
review of Agnes Newton Keith’s 
book ‘“‘ Three Came Home.” 

The author, an American, re- 
cords 33 years’ experience in 
Japanese prison camps with her 
two-year-old son and. British 
husband. 
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grams. bread. Ration card No. 4 is 
the childrens ration card and the dis- 
tribution depends on the child’s age. 
But No. 5 card gives only a supply of 
5 grams, lard and 400 grams. bread 
per day. Therefore, to judge the liv- 
ing stan.ard of the average German 
by this class, to whom the title of my 
article refers, is certainly not justi- 
fied. 

(Germans I met in Berlin said to me 
over and over again that by the 
spring of 1947 the saying of the 
French Prime Minister, Clemenceau, 
that there are twenty million Ger- 
mans too many in Europe, will not 
need io be repeated any more as 
starvation and diseases inside the 
former borders of Germany will have 
contributed to eliminate the twenty 
million,. who in the eyes of Clemen- 
ceau have no right of existence. 


*The prewar value of the Reichsmark was 


20 Rm. equals £1. Present official ex- 
change, 40 Rm. One ounce equals 28.35 
gramm. 


REPORT FROM BERLIN 


Combined Relief Teams: 
Distribute 30,000 clothes 
and serve 64'000 meals 


A RECENT report on the work of 
+% the three British Relief Teams in 
Berlin, the International Voluntary 
Service for Peace, Friends’ Relief 
Service and the Salvation Army, 
which are working in co~«peration, 
reveals the extent of the work which 
they are at present undertaking in 
that stricken city. 

“It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that thi» various departments of 
the Military Government have be- 
come more and more appreciative of 
our work, and we ar? frequently asked 
for help and advice,” the report de- 
clares. “This is particularly ten- 
eouraging for those of us who 
remember the state of affairs in Ber- 
lin last. Sept2zmber, when it was touch 
and go whether we would be allowed 
to stay and work here. As in the 
case of almost everything in Berlin, 
it has been a slow development, but 
it is one which makes our work very 
much easier.” 

Extracts from the report contain 
the following items: 

The Clothing Scheme has provided 
warm clothing for 2,820 of the most 
needy Meturning PoWs sent to us 
from all over Berlin, 2,706 school- 
children from the British sector of 
Berlin, and 2,102 mothers who have 
brought with them small children be- 
low school age. Each person has 
received on an average four articles 
of clothing and some have received 
footwear. 

Anothdr side of this committee’s 
work is the organising of sewing and 
knitting groups who make clothing 
from material that would otherwise 
be useless. In four months 1,402 
garments have been made by 12 sew- 
ing groups, and 446 vests, 612 pairs 
of children’s socks, and 68 children’s 
pullovers have bzen made by 17 differ- 
ent knitting groups. 279 pairs of 
old Army boots obtained from salv- 
age havz been repaired with soles 
and heels cut from salvage tyres. 

The students’ feeding scheme for 
4,535 students in the British, Ameri- 
can and French sectors of Berlin got 
under weigh after a rather slow 
start owing to the schools being 
closed through lack of coal. Two 
meals have been sérved each week, 
making a total_up to date of 64,000 
meals. The Swedish Red Cross have 
also co-operated with us in this 
scheme. 

We were asked by thls Food and 
Agricultural department of Military 
Government to visit schouls in the 


British sector to inspect schoo] meals 
that are being provided from Arctic 
Packs. We wre also asked by the 
Public Health Department to visit 
homes and institutions. Refugee 
camps have been visited, and Wzlped 
with supplies and material to give 
them occupation. A useful new de 
velopment in the work of this com- 
mittee is thlz “salvage drive” that 
has been organised in conjunction 
with CCG and Military Government. 


Juvenile delinquency 


Eacn team has continued to hold 
meetings and lectures every week, 
and it is hoped that at will not be 
long before the Youth and Education 
Centre is ready. A member of the 
committee now gits on the Youth and 
Education Committee of Mil. Gov. A 
survey is being made of all the exist- 
ing youth homes in the British 
sector, and a full report will be sub- 
mitted. The details will 
be useful in deciding the course of 
future youth work in Berlin. Hugh 
Maw, of FRS, has made a number of 
broadeasts on the subject of Juvenile 
delinquency. He has been fin touch 
with the Bishop of Berlin and en- 
deavours are being made to contact 
all pastors with a view to getting 
the delinquent work into the spiritual 
side of the church. He has also con- 
tacted the chief of police, and 
arrangements are being made for Bec- 
tures to be given to the police. A 
film producer ds also interested, and 
it is hoped that'a series of short films 
will be made to bring the matter be- 
fore the public. J. Budge. 


Ten Years Ago 
From Peace News May 15, 1937 


“An invitation to the youth of 
England to spend a week with the 
Army as its guests, to observe what 
the life was like without commit- 
ment, recently met with no response. 
It was a somewhat surprising situ- 
ation.” 

—General Sir Norman MacMullen. 

* * * 


Nearly all the war-resister prison- 
ers in Rumania (approximately 
eighty) have been released according 
to reliable information received 
from Bucharest by the War Resist- 
ers’ International. 
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T the New Theatre the Old 

Vic Company (as it per- 
sists in being called in spite of 
the fact that it is hardly at all 
like the real Old Vic of years 
ago) presents Shakespeare’s 
Richard II with Alec Guinness 
—recently a brilliant Fool in 
Lear—as Richard. . 


It is a performance of very great 
interest and at times of very great 
power. ‘The pity and petulance of the 
part are there in full; -you feel deeply 
for this king; his brave attempts to 
be a king have all the tragedy of 
weakness. When he says, as it were 
“T’ll show ‘em ” to Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray, Mr. Guinness makes it seem 
perfectly right and natural and the 
rest follows inevitably and inexorably 
from that. It is, in short, a consist- 
ent and growing piece of character- 
building, not a series of unrelated 
incidents. 


THE LANGUAGE 


Where Mr. Guinness misses is that 
he has not given us the poetry. Yet 
the language is beautifully spoken in 
the elocutionary sense, and every 
word is given full value. One senses 
here, incidentally, the hand of the 
producer, for the words in this pro- 
duction really go for something and 
they are all heard. 

Ralph Richardson takes John of, 
Gaunt with ease and beauty, and 
veteran Lewis Casson shows how 
much can be wrung out of a part that 
is not large; as York he gives full 
measure to the part. It would be 
possible to extend this list of con- 
gratulations, as the whole cast is as 
good as we have come to expect from 
this company, but in a small part 
(Surrey) George Rose showed real 
“attack ” and spoke beautifully. 

Of the production by Ralph 


Richardson can said both 
good and bad. His handling of 
line and. situation is altogether 


splendid; he gets, for example, the 
last ounce of sarcasm out of Richard’s 
renunciation of the throne, and it has 
been pointed out elsewhere that under 
his hand the brief gartien scene, with 
its strained metaphors, comes to life. 
The setting and stage management 
however (I will use the _ polite 
phrase), leaves much to be desired. 


THE SETTING 


If I refer to the setting at length it 
igs because in a good production—it 
should scarcely be necessary to say— 
the setting should help the play and 
the players. But here it stands be- 
tween us and the play, and when we 
see Richard majestically mounting a 
semi-spiral staircase with spindly 
pillars shaking like saplings in the 
breeze it is inevitable that one forgets 
Shakespeare and waits for the crash. 

The setting is a permanent one, in 
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equal parts reminiscent of a gentle- 
men’s convenience at the old Crystal 
Palace, a Swan anii Edgar showroom 
(in one famous scene it looks like the 
glove department), and a Maskeleyne 
and Devant show, with magic curtains 
crawling all over the place. This 
last-mentioned factor is particularly 
distracting. I am as much a Shake- 
speare-lover as the next man, but 
when I see a curtain, entirely un- 
touched by human hands, suddenly 
springing from nowhere to nowhere, I 
forget Shakespeare and try to see 
how it’s done. And when Richard 
waves his sceptre I see him as Mr. 
Jasper Maskeleyne and expect him to 
burst out with “it’s all done by 
mirrors.” As doubtless it is. 

If you can bear that sort of thing 

you should certainly see this Richard. 
You may be able to get in: the Old 
Vie bobby-soxers have, I hear, de- 
clined jn number with the departure 
of idgl Olivier, and although some 
have transferred their affections to 
Mr. Guinness, many have hibernated, 
no doubt to write sarcastic letters to 
the Press about th Sinatra fans. 
“Call Home the Heart” 
AT the St. James’s Theatre is a 
* play by Clemence Dane: Call 
Home the Heart, with a fine part for 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. Dame in- 
deed!—she can foot it neatly with the 
best of you. All very well to write, 
as I did here last time, that an actor’s 
ideology is beside the point—but im- 
possible to resist a feeling of prile 
that this great actress and woman 
is “one of us.” 

To this play she contributes a per- 
fect essay in comedy playing and, if 
for no other reason, every amateur 
actress—and actor, too—in London 
should see this play in order to watch 
Dame Sybil and see how it’s done. It 
is a good part to start with, and she 
makes of it everything that can be 
made. 

Listen to her saying “ That’s nice,” 
then a moment later “ That’s very 
nice” and you will appreciate what 
mastery can go into the speaking of a 
few dry words. Watch her as she 
gets ready for church while she 
speaks the eternal lament of all over- 
loving mothers—when every gesture, 
every move as she gets ready to go, 
@Jds to and underlines what she is 
saying, and you may—you may— 
know her secret, and how she has, in 
a few minutes, changed you from 
almost contemptuous laughter to a- 
quiet and fond pity. 

Is this performance too good? 
Does it ‘steal’ the play? I do not 
know Miss Dane’s view, but I would 
say no—in spite of the fact that very 
often the play is dragging when Dame 
Sybil is not with us, and in spite of 
the fact also that she acts the rest of 
the cast (with the exception of that 
other actor of her own generation, 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine) right off the 


Richard II - Sybil the only 


stage. For this was not over-playing 
by Dame Sybil; it was under-playing 
by the others; it was acting as 
against being on the stage. 

Valeri2 White has brought too 
much of her recent, and very good, 
Hedda Gabler with her, and it does 
not fit in here. Mr. Bryan Coleman 
avas good in the second act: that he 
was so inadequate in thl> first I have 
since put down to sheer embarrass- 
ment at the oddness of the part. 

That is Miss Dane’s fault; the play 
seemed confused in its t:chnique, and 
Mr. Coleman has some of the worst 
of the confusion. There is one peri- 
od where, lacking an explanation 
that comes later. we s't and wonder 
what has happened. Has a chunk of 
the play been forgotten? Have we 
dropped asleep somewhere? A pity 
this. because it is clear that the play 
is trying to give you an important 
message: that the suffering of this 
age has wiped our slate clean for us 
and that we have a fresh start to 
make. 

The production is of the Restless 
School—perhaps Mr. Hickman has 
done too many musical shows lately. 
Colin telle Lydia, “ You jerk about 
the room Hke a dancing ghost,” but 
I don’t know why .that should have 
been at all noticeable to him, since 
everybody else does thir same. Again 
I except Dame Sybil and Mr. Quarter- 
maine, he because he moves little, 
she becau#2 she moves a lot, but al- 
ways to some purpose. 


“Candida” 


CURIOUSLY unsatisfying is 
Candida at the Piccadilly (also 
of the Restless School); it is played 
almost ag a_ farce, complete with 
Marchbanks dressed a la Bunthorne 
in velvet (very comic) instead of in 
the “old blue serge jacket... 
trousers matching” which Mr. Shaw 
suggests. Evidently the producer has 
thought GBS is not at all witty, and 
must therefore be made mrely funny. 
Much of the trouble. too, is that 
Marchbanks (Geoffrey Keen) is just 
mot. good enough; and as Morell 
(Jack Harkins) is the best of the 
east, the baland: is spoilt. 

At the Tavistock Little Theatre on 
21st, 27th and 28th June, there will 
be performances of Obey’s Noah. 
This is the last production in an in- 
teresting s2ries of ‘ Modern Plays of 
Great Nations.’ 

Roger Page. 


one knows what is right. The English 
are trying to teach us that war is 
wrong and yet are introducing con- 
scription in their own country.” 

The party consisting of ten students and 
five professora and lecturers are the guests 
of the International Student Service. They 
will he staying in England for a month. 
during which time they will tour the univer- 
sities, take part in an Anglo-German con- 
ference at Oxford and atudy life in Britain 


generally. 
HUGH BROCK. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA German visitors 


May 16, 


tribute to IVSP 


WHEN interviewing members of 

the party of students and 
lecturers from German universities 
who arrived in this country on May 
8. I was left in no doubt that the 
ideals advanced by the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace were 
being absorbed by the student popu- 
lation. 


Dr. Rudolf Wille, Berlin engine2r- 
ing lecturer, was deeply appreciative 
of the work of the three relief teams 
in Berlin (described in an article on 
page four). Jt was through them, he 
said, that young students—grown to 
maturity in a militarist environment 
—were learning that “there were 
other forms of ‘theroism thaln those 
found in war.” 

The educational work of the Con- 
trol Commission was also warmly 
praised; the British Zone, Dr. Wille 
emphasised, undoubtedly had the best 
educationists. 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


In Berlin the British were the most 
popular of the occupation forces; re- 
spected for their fair dealing. In 
the rest of the British Zone the occu- 
pation forces were the scapegoat for 
all the ails the population had to 
endure. : . 

The whole party, Dr. Wille said, 
were surprised at the friendliness 
shown to them. To find everyone 
greeting him as a fellow man was 
something that touched him deeply. 

It was after talking to Conrad 
Ahlers, 24-year-old Hamburg lew 
student that:I realised how true was 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter’s broad- 
cast reference to Germahi students 
(Listener, May 8): 

“They had been children ten years ago 
when Hitler came to power, and everything 
that they had been taught and told through- 
out their lives had been proved wrong— 
ended in ruin and defeat. Today their 
faith was rubble like their homes. They 
had no eolid ground under their feet, no 
roof over their heads. At momente I felt 
in them the apirit of disillusionment, of 
cynicism, that refuses to believe in any- 
thing; at others the spirit that longs to 
believe in anything that will give them 
any hope.” : i 
In his quiet voice, Conrad Ahlers 

told me of the hopelessness that 
possessed the students in their work, 
they could see no future for their 
country. He pleaded for understand- 
ing on thi issue of de-Nazification of 
the teachers; they needed contact 
with liberal thought and books and 
papers which would help to broaden 
their outlook. é - 

The work of IVSP in their city, had 
greatly interested the Hamburg stu- 
dents: they realised that their earlier 
enthusiasm for war and the military 
life had lost them their freedom, 
militarism was exposed for the hate- 
fu] thing it was. 

“We seem,” said Conrad Ahlers, 
“to be living in a world in which no 
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Dr. Alex Wood. ppc 
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ACCOMMODATION : 


BUSINESS WOMAN reque. board- 
residence, London, June 10 onwards. 
Misa Langford, 32 Westbourne Villas, 
Hove Suasex. 

ART TEACHER at present in 
temporary rms. seeks unfurn. flat, 
ar would share hse., Colchester dist. 
Careful tenant. Box 689. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


RAYON SILK Parachute Material, 
no coupons, long panels, no cross 
seams, heavy weight, ideal for 
making dresses, undies, curtains. 
Beautiful] pastel shades, Deep Rose, 
Maroon, Canary, Gold, Sea Green, 
Turquoise (please atate eecond 
choice). Price 308. parcel, patge 8d. 
Celic & Co., Dept. 774, Chestnut 
Ave., Bedford. 


ECONOMY LABELS at half 
price ! 2s. for 200 (including pstge). 
These labela are excellent publicity 
for PN and PPU, but each reqs. a 
minor alteration to correct price of 
PN. 25% discount on 1000 lots. Peace 
News Ltd., 8 Blackatock Rd., Lon- 
don, N.4. 


TO COMMERCIAL Artieta, 


Isabe] Jamea at Beck Allans. LITERATURE, &c. 
EDUCATIONAL Printers, Students. A special book on 


Modern Design for Advertising and 
Printing. An essential guide to 
Bast-war Typography and Advertise 
ing. New! Stimulating! In 2- 
colour, with 120 illus. by Imre 
Reiner. Price 32s.6d. post free. 
Other clasaical Art Books. Write 
for free Jist. Devon Commercial] 
Arts, Barnstaple. 


QUAKERISM, Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the RelHgious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friende’ Home Servies Committee, 
Frienda' House, Euston Rd., London. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


NURSB REQUD. interested in 
Natura] methods of healing. State 
age, experience, sal. Inveresk 
House, Inveresk, Midlothian. 


MARRIED COUPLE wanted, share 
wk. on 50-acre f{m., Black Mountains, 


Herefordshire. Hill sheep, cattle, 
poultry, arable. Live aos family, 
children welcome. Wage initially, 


partnership or community arrange- 
ment later if agreeable. Box 688 


WARDEN/S OR Housekeeper, 
requd. now, for Pacifist Service 
Units in Manchester and Liverpool 
doing social wk. with Problem 
Families, All apletns., including 
short term service, considered. En- 
quiries to 56, Grove St., Liverpool, 7. 


KEEN REPRESENTATIVE with 
Christian ideala requd. by City firm 
connected with property and insur- 
ance. Experienced salesman (any 
ephere) eligible. Commencing £400 
per annum, plus allowance for car 
(if any) and participation in future 
profits. Considerable immediate scope. 
Also part-time representative requd. 
in Bournemouth area. Write age, ex- 
perience and ful] details of past 
selling achievements to Box 687. 


SHTD.-TYPIST requd. by Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for 
Peace, lia St. Andrew's Rd., Landon, 
E.18, or 34 Broadway, S.W.1. Hostel 
acmdtn. available. 


SIPUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


FRUSTRATED YOUNG man (22) 
wants wk. farm or prog. school 
garden with freedom for creative 
life. Good food, nominal pay, any- 
where but towns. Box 686. 


PERSONAL 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo- 
scope, Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addreased 
envelope. The Psycho-Success Insti- 
tute (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 


CONTACT CLUB. Congenial pen 
friendahips for all. Parties., stp., 
Sec.. P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdns., Rumney, 
Cardiff. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptions, typewriting, etc. Mabe} 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.65. Tel. Canonbury 8862. 


TYPEWRITING 1s. 3d. per 1,000 
wdrds: Duplicating, Lowes, 4 Perey 
Garden Cttges, Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland. 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED. All 
classes. Profitable life and endow- 
ment policies. Enquiries wel@&med. 
R. C. Horwood, Turvey, Bedford. 


ACCOUNTANT, writes up traders 
bks.; attends to al] Income Tax 
matters; company formation; audite 
and coating. Provincial clients visited 
without obligation. Box 96. 


A WORD to 1 ¢ ailing. Do not 
despair. Start t ty Send for twa 
20-page bookleta o. encouraging life 
eonserving information about Garlic, 
which eomes nearer to a utiversa) 
remedy than any thing given by 
Nature for the use of man. Send 
stampa 5d. to Allyso] Company, Fair- 
light, Suasex. 


Peace News is open fer the ex- 
pression of al] pointe of view relevant 
to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not neceasarily 
represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the 
weekly organ. Nor doe the accept- 
ance of advertizments imply any 
endorsement of, or PPU cannexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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First International went astray 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


not cease to be idolators because of 
attacks on Russia’s actions. 

Russia behaves as she does be- 
cause she believes what she _ be- 
lieves. American rulers behave as 
they do because they believe what 
they believe. The doctrines of Marx 
are no more materialistic than the 
doctrines of Wall Street, and both 
may be wrong. 


The function of any economic 
system is to supply human needs. At 
the moment neither Capitalism nor 
Communism is doing this, nor does 
either provide a Free Society. Capi- 
talism enforces restraint on human 
liberty just as Communism does. 


The test 


MPHE most disturbing factor in the 
immediate situation is that the 
world is now subjected to a constant 
terror of a clash between two rival 
ideologies and the world itself wants 
neither the one nor the other. What 
is worse, there is no one except Wil- 
fred Wellock on our side, and a few 
followers of Chesterton and Belloc 
putting forward an alternative. 

Wilfred Wellock is advocating the 
same economic doctrines as the 
French artisans who formed _ the 
First Socialist International. Marx 
succeeded in putting the stamp of 
Marxism on the First International, 
but this was due, not to the essential 
merits of Marxism, but solely to the 
workings of the world’s chosen way 
of life—unrestricted competition. 

In the year in which Marx secured 
his triumph in the Socialist Inter- 
national, every industrial country 
was suffering paralysis because of a 
financial crisis in London, and the 
delegates voted for Marxism in pro- 
test’ against Capitalism’s excesses. 

The by-election figures show that 
the people of Britain still prefer 
Marxism to the horrors which they 
suffered under Capitalism. But hav- 
ing attained power on the demerits 
of Capitalism, it is now the Marxian 
theory of economics which is under 
test. Cansit supply human needs and 
still allow the worker the same free- 
dom as he possessed under Capital- 
ism? According to most accounts 
Russia has not succeeded in doing 
the first, but it was precisely to 
supply human needs that the worker 
was asked to pive up his freedom. 


Prophetic Kropotkin 


WHETHER the present Labour 


Government can succeed in 
supplying human needs and main- 
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and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 
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taining the freedom of the worker is 

problematical. Whether the Govern- 

ment understands it or not, it is pur- 
suing the Marxist line. If we turn 

up the Communist Manifesto of 1846 

we will find this: 

“The first step in the workers’ revo- 
lution is to make the proletariat 
the ruling class, to establish 
democracy. The proletariat will 
use its political supremacy in order, 
by degrees, to wrest all capital 
from the bourgeoisie, to centralise 
all the means of production into 
the hands of the State and, as 
rapidly as possible, to increase the 
total mass of productive forces.” 
Thus it will be seen that the 

Government has followed the Marxist 

line. It has captured political power 

and by degrees is centralising all the 
means of labour into the hands of the 

State. It is also trying to increase 

the productive forces as rapidly as 

possible. Now, Peter Kropotkin, 
who laboured in the First Inter- 
national, saw the State in control in 

Russia. He was more convinced than 

ever that productive forces, being 

human beings, could be controlled 

from the centre, but the control did 

not, and could not, increase the pro- 

ductive forces. What it did was to 
destroy all freedom of the producer. 

If William Morris returned to 
earth, he would be extremely scepti- 
cal if told that he was in a Europe 
where Socialism had been established. 


The elusive surplus 


THE fact that production central- 

ised in the hands of the State 
has failed may merely prove that 
Marx had based his case on a myth, 
or at least a misreading, of the 
system called Capitalism. . 

The driving impulse in “Marxism 
was not the wish for a Utopian State. 
The driving impulse arose from the 
hatred of a system which robbed the 
worker of his “surplus value,” but 
now we are faced with the fact that 
there is not enough value in the 
world to supply every worker with 
a fresh egg each morning, to give 
him a decent suit or home of his own. 

I begin to feel that Marx, and the 
Labour Movement, have not been able 
to distinguish between “value” and 
“money.” They have grown up in 
a money econdmy, and hated it, but 
now that they are able to guarantee 
plenty of money it is found that the 
things of real value are not the pieces 
of paper, but eggs, butter, and 
cheese. There is no surplus of these 
and therefore nobody can rab them 
paige value because it doesn’t 
exist. 


Our function. now 


HAT is alarming is the method 
adopted by the Labour Gov- 
ernment to get these things of value, 
They have signed a Bretton Woods 
agreement which commits the world 
to what is called a multilateral trade, 
But multilateral trade is merely a 
new name for unrestricted com- 
petition, and the old scramble for 
markets—buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest. Remarkably 
enough, Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
and indeed, Lord Palmerston, all 
assured us that free competition 
carried “peace in one hand and 
civilisation in the other.” Marx, on 
the. other hand, regarded free com- 
petition as the one thing calculated 
to bring about wars, and finally the 
world revolution: 

“ As free trade becomes more general, 
ag the world market grows in size 
and importance, as manufacturing 
conditions and the resulting con- 
ditions of life become ‘more 
uniform. The rule oft the prole- 
tariat will efface these distinctions 
and contrasts even more.” 

As neither centralised capital nor 
the centralised State provides a satis- 
factory way of life for the lover of 
peace and freedom, our function now 


oe be to think out a new way of 
ife. 
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MEETING URGES SPEEDED PoW 


Fines replacing 
imprisonment in 
CO sentences 


N analysis of the prosecutions for 
refusing medical examination, 
made by the Central Board for C.O.s, 
shows a tendency for magistrates to 
impose a fine instead of a prison 
sentence. When, a year ago, the 
Kingston Magistrates refused to make 
an order for Ronnie Noble to be 
medically examined, it was felt that 
this provided a useful pointer for 
other courts. 

The consideration which influenced 
the magistrates in Ronnie Noble’s 
case also seems to have carried much 
weight with the Cambridge Magis- 
trates when deliberating the case of 
Jack Overhill at the Borough Petty 
Sessions, on April 24. Mr. R. Bran- 
ston, who appeared for Jack Overhill, 
stated that his client was employed 
by the Cambridgeshire War Agricul- 
tural Committee where he was doing 


good work. 

“If you are to take men who are already 
engaged in agriculture or industry and put 
them into the Army, where they will be 
unwilling workers, they will do no good 
at all and the nation will lose the benefit 
of their work. do ask you, when 
exercising your discretion in this matter, 
to take into consideration that this man 
is doing useful work.” 

The Magistrates decided to fine Jack Over- 
hill £2 and made no order for him to be 
medically examined. 


TRUE TODAY 


“ CONSERVATIVES will con- 
tinue to support the National 

Service Bill, even if the period 

of service ig reduced from 

months to 12.” 

—News Chronicle, May 7, 1947. 
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‘ HEN the Government of 
the day and the Opposi- 
tion of the day take the same 
side, one may be sure that some 
great wrong-is at hand.” 
~The Rt. Hon. Geo. W. E. 
Russell, 1882. 


EIRE CIGARETTE TAX AND - 


TPHE Eire Budget proposals in- 
eluded raising £2,955,00 nn new 
taxation this year, of which £1,500,000 


would be made available for distress. 


in Europe. To this end a tax in- 
crease of 83d. on popular brands of 
cigaretti:s, making the price of a 20 
packet 1s. 8d., against 1s. 5d.. was 
announced in the Dail on May 7. 


HOSPITALITY AID EUROPE 


Three hundred German children 
from the British, U.S. and French 
zones will leave Dusseldorf shortly 
for a year’s stay with relatives or 
friends in Ireland. 


They will go to Irish schools during | 


their stay. The Irish Red Cross are 
providing clothing and school books. 


‘NPC Essay Competition 
po encourage the formulation of 
= ideas and the search for new 
bases of agreement the National 
Peace Council is offering a prize of 
$5 for the best essay on “ The Re- 
conciliation of the Soviet with the 
West.” % 

There are only three conditions (1) 
The essay should be ,written with 
World Government as the ultimate 
objective; (2) must not be longer 
than three thousand words; and (3} 
should be sent to the N.P.C. Office by 
June 15, 1947. (144, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1.) |. 

The winning essay will be | pub- 
lished in the Counci!’s paper “ One 
World” and possibly as a pamphlet. 


NORTHAMPTON § ACTIVITIES 


The report from our Northampton corres- 
pondent in Ilast week's PN mentioned 
monthly breakfaat meetings ‘‘by the Society 
of Friends.”’ These are grranged by the 
PPU. The presentation made to PoWs also 
was from an individual and not from the 
Society of Friends. 
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Three morths...... 4s. 4d. 3s. 10d. 
Six months ces... 8a. 8d. 7s. Td. 
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q- 


10 re ee a ” a 
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REPATRIATION 


\ SUCCESSFUL meeting, called 
& by Nan Baynes and A. J. 
Gowing to press for the welfare and 
speeded repatriation of Prisoners of 
War was held on May 10 im the Oak 
Room. Kingsway Hall. The chair 
was taken by Roy Walker, who 
said that though the’ meeting 
was one of concerned people and not 
of delegates of organisations, he felt 
thatewith a Quaker, a Mlethodist amid 
{a Roman Catholic on the platform, 
it migh: fairly be called repre- 
sentative, 
“ John Fletcher expressed his dis- 
appointment at the recent falling off 
of concern about this subject in the 
| Press, and in public opinion. Moral 
principles had given way to what wa3 
represented as national political ne- 
essity. The Ministry of Labour 
alone stood in the way of thie prison- 
ers’ return. The War Office and the 
| Treasury were prepared to repatri- 
'ate them. We must work individually 
and we must urge our organisations 
to give this question precedence 
among their activities. 

Bryan Anstey followed. He said 
that the slavery in which these men 
lived was paralleled by that of their 
families at home. In pressing for the 
repatriation of the prisoners he felt 
he must also press for the withdrawal 
of our troops from Germany. Many 
PoWs had been unable to play their 
parts as husbands and fathers: for as 
long as seven years and they were al- 
ways conscious of the dire conditions 
in which their loved ones lived. 

Mary Foss, Hon. Sec. of the Prison- 
trs'of War Assistance Society, told 
how it started as a small group of 
people anxious to render personal 
service to PoWs without respect of 
nationality, creed or race. Many 
prisoners were employi:d here on un- 
skilled work who had capabilities 
badly needed in their own country. 
She spoke of the injustices of the 
screening sysb:m. The prisoners were 
losing faith in the humanity of the 
Government. 

A resolution demanding the free 
choice of essential occupations for 
those prischjzrs who wished to rx 
main in this country and the repatri- 
ation of all others without delay was 

+ passed unanimously, and conveyed to 
the Press. A smull group to further 
welfare and demand repatriation was 
form:d, and was asked to inake con- 

| tact with organisations having simi- 
lar aims. 
Contributions and offers of help 

should be made to Nan Baynes, 4, 
Canonbury Place , N.1. G.A. 
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A CONCERT 


in aid of 
THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Young People from Occupied 
Countries 
at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, W.C.1 
on Tues, 20 May, 7.30 p.m. 
DORIAN SINGERS 
ILONA KABOS pianoforte 


Tickets: 6s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 


(numbered & reserved)‘ obtainable from Ibbe 

& Tillett; Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd; 

Chappell's; and above Committee, 29 Portman 
Square, W.1. 
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You cannot, miss this!! 


Three hours of 


SOCIALIST CULTURE 


at the 
Kingsway Hall, W.C.2 
Thurs, May 22, 6.30—9.30 p.m. 


including 
“Song of the People” 
(C.W.S. Film Dept.) 
“ Bikini Fable” 
(Unity Theatre) 
Recited by 
Randall Swingler 
Orchestra and Singera of the Workers’ 

Music Association 
and 


National Speakers 
(see detailed announcements) 


ROOK Reserved Seats: 5:., 
ew 


(Unreserved 1s), 
: Ni 
NGW li Queen Sa., 


Socialist Film: 


Socialist Drama: 


Socialist Verse: 


Man 
W.C.1, 
the door. 
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